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turn to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, to which
were appointed five Indian and five British members,
who for two years and with every resource at their dis-
posal investigated these conditions. In their Report,
dated June 1928, we read :

Even when all possible use has been made of
existing resources of supply, a shortage of fodder
is likely to arise in many parts of the country. In
these circumstances, the only remedy is the culti-
vation of fodder crops on the cultivator's holding.
For this there would Appear not only to be much
need, but much room, since the total area under
fodder crops is somewhat less than 9,000,000 acres,
or 3.5 per cent of the total area sown, as compared
with 16.6 per cent, in Egypt.1

Or, we might take the evidence of the Director of the
Institute of Plant Industry at Indore, a man who
spends his life working on crop improvement and who
is the author of several books on this subject. He
writes: Tractically all the millet seed grown is used
for human food and practically all the dry stalks are
fed to the cattle and buffaloes.52

These statements, however, still leave unanswered
the question as to how much so-called fodder is actually
fed to cows as distinct from draught cattle, which are

1 Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India* His
Majesty's Stationery Office, printed in India, June 1928, p. 209,

8 Albert Howard, C.I.E., M.A,, A.R.C.S., F.L.S., author of
Crop Production in India and Development of Indian Agriculture, in
a letter addressed to the author, dated March asth, 1928, Institute
of Plafot Industry, Indore, Central India.
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